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SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Continued from page 381. 


Ir may aid us to unravel the maze of confused ideas involved in 
the term “secondary education,” if we consider the proper aim of 
those public schools in this country which are called High Schools. 
In Europe the High School is a strictly secondary school, being 


related directly to the university, as a preparatory school for 
superior education. The High School of Edinburgh is a noted in- 
stance of this class, as being the most famous classical school in 
Scotland of the secondary grade. In this country, a few only of 
the so-called High Schools and those in the largest cities and 
towns, are directly connected with the colleges, as having for their 
special aim the preparation of candidates. Many are so well es- 
tablished and furnished with teachers, that those boys who desire 
to go to college can be prepared in schools supported by the public 
expense. But the greater share of the pupils in such schools have 
no such expectation, and hence a course of study is adopted which 
is designed to supplement and complete the education of the Primary 
Schools. The High Schools, then, are not generally an intermediate 
grade of schools, but are themselves really the highest grade in 
our public system, unless we regard the School of Technology at 
Boston and the new school at Worcester as designed to supple- 
ment the schools commonly called High Schools. But the schools 
last mentioned are not strictly public, since like the colleges they 
are endowed institutions, and under the control of Boards of Trust 
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420 SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


as the colleges are. But High Schools in America are strictly 
public schools, being an outgrowth of the common school system, 
and still constituting a part of that system, and being so recognized 
and sustained as a branch of public education in that system 
peculiar to this country as distinguished in its origin and aim and 
development from all other popular systems of education. 

The ancient Grammar Schools of England were secondary in 
their direct relations to the universities, in the sense of having a 
lower rank than the higher, and not in the sense of being superior 
to a class lower still; for it may be doubted whether there were 
for a long period subsequent to their origin any sort of schools 
lower than they were which had any direct connection with them; 
for the common people of Engiand had no common schools. The 
children were taught in Dames’ schools, or in a manner still more 
private. 

The early colonists of this country brought with them the views 
Hi prevalent in their time concerning education of every grade, as 
sii taught in all sorts of schools in England. They founded a few 
i Grammar Schools, of which the Boston Latin School is the oldest 
i and the best, and the only one remaining which, in its special aim, 
Hii is a type of the ancient form. “The Free Schoole of 1645 in 
| Roxburie,” the history of which has been written by Prof. Dillaway, 
was modelled at first nearly after the common pattern of the 
ancient parochial schools of England. The old Grammar Schools 
were all local schools, as the High Schools are in our day, and they 
| were all Latin Schools; for if they had not been Latin Schools 
| | they could not have been Grammar Schools at all, since English 
grammar was not taught in any school of any grade until nearly a 
) hundred years later. In all such schools, it was a leading object 
it to “fit boys for ye universitie.” Latin was almost the only higher 
| branch of study then demanded, or possible to be taught, except 
il the pure mathematics; for not one of the so-called natural sciences 
had begun to be. There were, to be sure, treatises on subjects 
nt more or less realistic, in the Latin tongue; and these Milton 
recommends in his famous “tractate on education,’ but no one 
but a good Latin scholar could derive “practical” benefit from 
them: and Milton did not recommend the study of such subjects 
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in English treatises, for none proper for schools had ever been 
written. 

All grades of American schools in all the early generations of 
our history were intensely “practical,” if we mean by the word 
practical whatever tends to personal and public advantage. If the 
early Grammar Schools, gradually regarded less and less their 
original relation to “ye universitie,” as was the case with nearly 
all, except the Boston school, it was because they aimed to serve 
the immediate wants of the people rather than the college; in other 
words, they served the same ends as the modern High Schools do, 
though they were not supported directly and altogether by taxation, 
as the High Schools are in our times. 

Just in proportion as our advancing civilization increases its 
demands for instruction strictly popular in its uses and immediate 
applications, must the High Schools become less subsidiary or 
secondary to the demands of superior education. This is just 
what ought to be, for those schools which are supported directly 
by the people; for the benefits the great body of the people fully 
comprehend and need should meet the average wants and capaci- 
ties of the pupils, as we actually find them in all our local schools. 
They should not be graded or classed according to plans or courses 
so extensive and ambitious as to exclude from the chances of a 
good common school education a large share of the youth in any 
town or city who are of the right age to attend such schools. 

We think that the term “common” is too good to be laid aside, 
for it is not a term of graduation, applicable only to the primary, 
district, or intermediate grades of the public schools; but it in- 
cludes also the High School, which is an outgrowth of the common 
school system of America, and still belongs to it, expressing in its 
most just and most fitting sense the idea of universal privilege and 
opportunity. 

If this is the true position of the High School in our American 
system of public instruction, then its relation to the college or “ye 
universitie”’ is only incidental and indirect, not secondary or sub- 
ordinate in any scheme of public instruction; for as yet the peo- 
ple of New England have never been called upon to bear the 
expenses of superior education, or of secondary education, strictly 
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subordinate to “ye universitie,” except to a very limited extent, in 
the largest towns and cities, where the wealth and population 
allow a very generous graduation of the public schools. 

We admit that in the best graded High Schools for the people 
some of the studies should be introduced, as Latin for instance, 
which are required for admission to college; not because of that 
requirement, but for its relations to that education, which should 
be made common to all, as far as the wants of the commonalty or 
the good of the Commonwealth require. 

The argument in favor of establishing High Schools in every 
important town, because they will afford facilities for all who 
choose to fit for college, is delusive and. deceptive. As a consider- 
ation of public advantage and obligation, this is one of the least 
to prove the transcendent importance of the highest grade of 
schools, which has been established for the good of the very many, 
and not for the special benefit of the very few. 

The real dignity of a High School is not advanced, but com- 
promised, and the public interest suffers detriment every way 
whenever a teacher in a High School attempts, single handed and 
alone, to train a class of boys, as they ought to be in these days, 
and yet fulfil his duty to the great majority of his pupils who justly 
claim his impartial attention. 

We hold it to be the duty of every town to provide free, equal 
and universal instruction in those rudiments of learning which 
every child alike needs. If a community cannot or will not accept 
and fulfil this educational function to this extent, it has no claim 
to any municipal function whatever. The towns of New England 
have always accepted this duty, and fulfilled this trust, to the 
admiration of the world; and we hope never to see the day, as we 
believe we never shall, when the towns of New England will give 
up to County Boards of direction their direct oversight and fulfil- 
ment of this their highest and most honorable trust. A New 
England town is a unit of greater significance and power, in the 
matter of popular education, than any county can be in any State 
west of the Hudson from New York to California. Let our New 
England towns, then, do all they can to increase the value of common 
school instruction. Let the system be enlarged and supplemented 
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by all possible gradations which are necessary and strictly popu- 
lar; but there is a reasonable limit to the ability and the will of 
the people in respect to the quantity, if not to the quality of edu- 
cation. The obligation of any town or city to sustain a college, 
will not be asserted. We know of no municipality, except New 
York city, which has attempted to sustain a popular college, and 
we doubt the expediency of any imitations of that example. We 
believe, also, that the limits of municipal obligation to provide 
directly for proper secondary instruction are not universal nor 
very extensive. We do not undertake to set up metes and bounds 
of public duties in this matter; but the fact that not one-tenth of 
one per cent of all the pupils connected with the public schools in 
the towns and cities of Massachusetts ever become candidates for 
admission to college suggests the idea of quite narrow limits to 
the obligation to fit boys for college as they should be, solely at 
the public expense. 

The truth is, that there is prevalent a vast amount of Utopianism 
in regard to the ends and uses, as well as the methods and instru- 
ments, or agencies of secondary and superior education. It is the 
wildest fancy of an educational idealist to grade all the pupils and 
all the schools of the land with reference to “ye universitie” as 
the highest in a series in which they all have a common concern or 
“ practical” interest; for on/y those have a direct and “ practical ” 
concern in a triplicate series of primary, secondary and superior 
schools who become connected with the entire series step by step. 
But not more than one in a thousand pupils who begin such a pro- 
posed serial training ever end it by a college graduation. Not 
more than oue in ten of those who belong to the Boston Grammar 
Schools ever enter the Boston High School; and the reason why 
pupils of a lower grade of studies do not advance to a higher 
grade is, that a vast majority of them do not desire nor need to 
complete these successive courses of study. The great majority of 
human callings and occupations do not demand more than a good 
primary education as a condition of success, respectability and 
happiness. 

The gradations of schools should be founded, then, on the actual 
wants of those to be educated. ‘The course of study in a High 
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School or college should never be arranged to meet the wants or 
the whims of those who never expect or desire to avail themselves 
of them. But the higher grades of schools are established to meet 
the necessities of those who need a better education than the lower 
grades can or ought to give. It follows, of course, that the lower 
grades of the public schools far transcend in importance any of 
the higher grades, since so great a share of the population receive 
all their education in them. If the lower grades are taken care 
of by the State, as they should be, there is no danger that the inter- 
ests of all higher schools, whether directly or indirectly connected 
with the public system, will be allowed to suffer. The State has 
taken in hand the support and the supervision of the several grada- 
tions of the common school system. It is as much as we hope and 
ask, if popular education is duly and generously sustained by law 
to the full extent of its transcendent importance. 

For the support of secondary and superior education, we look 
to other resources than those provided from the public treasury. 
The history of higher education, in this country and in Europe 
shows that its main dependence has been the patronage of individ- 
uals and chartered corporations. The colleges and the schools 
preparatory thereto are few compared with the number of those 
schools sustained by public expense, and they must have a wider 
domain of patronage than any ordinary town or city can furnish. 
They need rich endowments, and must have a large body of instruc- 
tors. Having an unlimited range of patronage, they cannot be 
under the control of town committees or county superintendents. 
They must be under the direction of trustees who are men of lib- 
eral education, or have that comprehensive wisdom which a direct 
concern in the general affairs of men imparts. Higher education 
and that which is secondary thereto, can flourish only in the hands 
of the best educated, and of those who best understand the uses 
and relations of liberal learning to human welfare. The schools 
devoted to higher education need to be removed as far as possible 
from the interference of politicians. The habits of statesmen unfit 
them for useful service as overseers of literary institutions. The 
State is bound to cherish and encourage colleges and higher sem- 
inaries because of their general utility; but their support and their 
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supervision should be left to those specially devoted to their wel- 
fare. 

In a recent defence of higher seminaries of learning, by President 
Chadbourne, although he says they deserve the most cordial support 
of the State, by reason of their all-pervading and universal benefits, 
he still maintains that colleges cannot thrive if controlled by polit- 
ical forces and agencies. 

It is claimed, however, that colleges and secondary schools will 
not be patronized by the State, nor receive the sympathy of the 
people, if they are under the control of corporations; and that they 
will not keep pace with the progress of learning in all its depart- 
ments unless they are directly managed by the State. 

The facts in the history of superior education in this country 
contravene every one of these assumptions. The support given 
by the State to strictly superior education has always been 
meagre and given reluctantly. The popular sympathy for the 
highest grades of liberal and professional schools is grounded in 
their results in training the best minds in the best manner for the 
service of the people; and the assumption is equally unfounded 
that our colleges and secondary schools are intensely conservative, 
and for that reason opposed to improvements in education. No 
other refutation of this error is needed than the history of the 
actual methods and results of liberal education in our best endowed 
colleges and academies. They have been always devoted to the 
culture of the liberal arts, though they may not have reached a 
high standard of attainment. There is no department of learning 
discarded or disparaged in the proper domain of superior educa- 
tion. The imputation that our oldest and best colleges are lacking 
in devotion to any of the physical sciences is not true. The 
annals of Yale and Amherst, from their earliest origin, give unmis- 
takable evidence of earnest and successful devotion to philosophical 
and scientific studies. That Harvard is disposed to respond to 
the demands of the times for physical studies is proved by the 
fact, that the first naturalist of the world is enrolled among her 
professors. 

In conclusion, we remark, that the proper domain of secondary 
education, as distinguished from superior, is as yet in this country 
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very undefined. But the limits will become more and more clear 
as the standard of liberal culture advances in the United States. 
The recent benefactions our colleges have received show that they 
stand high in the public regard. When the colleges raise their 
standard of admission to conform to the principles of progress, as 
advocated by Professor Goodwin, and when they deliver over, as 
they will by this step taken, the work of Freshman year to the 
preparatory schools, — then will secondary instruction have its 
proper place in the general system of American education; and 
then it will be felt that such schools as Andover and Exeter, Wil- 
liston and Meriden are as necessary as the colleges; that they 
need enlargement to twice their present capacity and power; and 
that more schools like them will be wanted to meet the needs of 
sound learning in no other way so well. C. H. 





THE DUTIES OF SCHOOL OFFICERS TOWARDS THOSE 
TEACHERS WHO ARE PARTIALLY OR ENTIRELY 
UNSUCCESSFUL. 


Read before the meeting of Superintendents by G. E. Hoop of Lawrence. 

A SUPERINTENDENT may be surrounded by teachers that are 
as well qualified for their positions, as earnest and faithful 
as the teachers of any other similar place; he may have compli- 
mented them and their schools for the many excellent char- 
acteristics they exhibit, and have often said, and more often 
thought, that it would be difficult to find the superiors of some of 
them; he may have considered himself both fortunate in being 
associated with them, and under personal obligation to them 
for bringing so much thought and patience and well-directed effort 
to their daily tasks,—but notwithstanding all these pleasant 
considerations, the question of what can be done to make this 
or that school what it ought to be is one of the problems 
constantly in mind when thinking of school matters. An applicant 
having been examined by the committee, and satisfied them in 
regard to literary attainments, and by means of testimonials 
or otherwise having made a favorable impression upon them 
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is elected and placed in charge of a school. The new teacher, 
from having the care of younger children at home, from natural 
fiiness, or from the previous discipline of life, may glide easily 
into the management of the school, and seem as much at home 
in the new position as one who has presided in the school-room 
during half a lifetime. 

Or if the natural or acquired character be different, the teacher 
may feel out of place and uncomfortable. The spirit of the teacher 
may be communicated to the scholars, and the school be occupied 
in fitful and unsystematic efforts to rise above the difficulties 
by which it is surrounded, or be settling down into a dull and 
spiritless company. In the former case, the teacher and school 
will at least for a time take care of themselves. In the latter, the 
teacher and school will require the sympathy and consideration of 
the committee. 

We do not now ask if this unpleasant condition of things might 
not have been avoided if the teacher had followed the example of 
the preacher, the lawyer, the physician and the mechanic, and had 
practised under the eye of an experienced and successful master 
until he had acquired some skill in the management of the 
materials which go to make up a profitable school. It is too late 
to make this inquiry. The teacher is in the place to which he has 
been assigned by those whose business it was to judge of his 
fitness for it. The school is not in a satisfactory condition. The 
committee and the teacher are disappointed in their expectations. 

The longer this state of things continues, the more difficult it is 
to remedy it. What shall be done? We answer according to the 
best judgment we have been able to form. If the teacher is found 
to be deficient in mental capacity, in scholarship, in industry, 
honesty, or fidelity, discharge him. There is no place in our 
schools for the ignorant, the lazy, or the dishonest teacher. Again, 
if because of long and wearisome service in teaching, or for other 
reasons, school duties are an irksome task, and children an 
annoyance, let the teacher resign, in order to find change and 
needed rest, or a field of labor to which he is better adapted. The 
schools should not be burdened with those teachers who cannot or 
will not feel a reasonable pride in their schools, and find pleasure 
in earnest efforts to make them better. 
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Once more, if a teacher has taught ten or twenty years, and 
during all that time has found no newer and better ways, but has 
gone through the different exercises of the last day in the same 
way he did those of the first day, build a new school-house in a 
more agreeable location, place the school therein under the charge 
of a-live teacher, and leave the old house and teacher to moulder 
and decay together. 

But if the teacher is young in years, or in experience, unaccus- 
tomed to self-government; or to the government of others, having 
been through all the schools, and graduated from the highest, he 
may be able to hear children read, spell, and recite, and yet be no 
more certain of benefiting a class by means of a recitation than a 
young woman is to place upon the table good bread as the result 
of her first unaided effort. But if, under these circumstances, the 
teacher be a good scholar, with health, courage, ambition, and 
energy, determined to know and to do as well as he can, shall he 
be set aside, or shall he be borne with patiently, encouraged, and 
if possible led out of the entangled wilderness of inexperience and 
uncertainty into the clear light of knowing how and what to do? 
In a case like this, much must depend upon the school system of 
the place, and the ease and rapidity with which the teacher can 
appropriate to himself the advantages of experience. Where 
schools are kept but a few months in the year, and teachers 
engaged by the term, the least possible time should be lost in 
experimenting with new and untried teachers; but where the 
schools are-more continuous, and the employment is more perma- 
nent, it is better that a school should suffer some present disad- 
vantage in view of the possible future benefit, not too far away, 
than to risk a change without being certain that the last state will 
be any better than the first. An inexperienced teacher should be 
given a little time and a fair trial, should be assisted by sugges- 
tions from those whose business it is to aid as well as to 
criticise, when suggestions can be made profitably, which can some- 
times be easily done, and sometimes it is not only a very delicate 
but a very difficult thing to do. Sometimes a little matter managed 
injudiciously will make everything go wrong, which if pointed out 
could be easily corrected. There are some schvols so entirely 
wrong that one might as well undertake to take up the stitches 
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of a stocking that is unravelied, and the yarn wound into a ball 
again, as to try to pick up and put in their places the elements 
of a school that are lying around‘loose; as well make suggestions 
to the bird that is to remove a mountain particle by particle as 
to which grain of sand had better be taken first as to tell a 
teacher under these circumstances, where to begin to put things 
to rights. If it were not that the scholar present must in some 
way be kept until it is time for the school to close at night, per- 
haps the best possible advice to be given under such circumstances 
would be, that the teacher send the scholars home, and sit down 
all alone and think, and think, and think hard, and give up the 
place if he has not courage and energy to face the situa- 
tion. If he has, let him determine upon some particular in which 
the next session shall be an improvement upon the last. Let him 
remember the difficulty is more in the teacher than in the scholar, 
and the first thing to be sought is a better management of one’s 
self. Let him not charge upon his pupils, rod in hand, as though 
he were making a bayonet charge upon an enemy’s lines; neither 
should he proclaim a new code of laws, each ending with, he who 
disobeys shall be punished; nor should he enter the school-room 
with a haughty and defiant air, or walk with a commanding tread, 
expecting thus to secure obedience, — but if possible enter with a 
quiet self-possession that feels no need to stamp or scowl, scold or 
strike, but confidently expects the proprieties of the occasion to 
be always observed. The reform should begin as near as possible 
to his own heart; and if any one must be sternly, unrelentingly 
controlled, it should be the teacher first. Let patience have its perfect 
work. A victory is often sooner gained by patient waiting than by 
hastily rushing into an open contest. No opportunity should be lost 
to observe the management of experienced and successful teachers, 
and to profit by their example. A teacher need not be discour- 
aged if his first efforts are not successful. Many a one has become 
a good orator who utterly failed in his maiden speech, not for 
lack of knowledge, but for lack of practice. Many an eminent 
artisan was awkward at first, not for want of mind, but for 
want of that dexterity in transforming the creations of the brain 
into the products of the hand, which is only acquired by practice. 
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One may know the manual of military tactics by heart, and not be 
able to shoulder a musket in a prompt and graceful manner, much 
less know how to make efficient soldiers out of raw recruits. Can 
practice be less necessary to secure the highest efficiency in the 
management of a school? And may not an indomitable will and an 
indefatigable industry be as sure of ultimate. success here as iu 
most other fields of labor? Has the Creator designed -man and 
woman to have the care of children, and not endowed them with 
the capacity to perform the duty well, if they will only give to the 
subject sufficient patient toil and effort? No! it would be to con- 
tradict His wisdom and goodness to answer this question otherwise. 
If the will is weak and cannot be made strong, or the temper be 
violent and cannot be controlled, or tact and aptness to teach are 
wanting and cannot be acquired, then to become a good teacher is 
a hopeless task; or if these modifications are not likely to be made 
within a reasonable time, it may not be wise to wait. But if the 
proper material is present, and an honest and faithful trial is being 
made, a little waiting is better than a speedy change. A teacher 
who has with great effort mastered all the difficulties in his way, 
and made himself a success in his profession will, we think, be 
equal in merit, if not superior to one who seemed to have greater 
advantages at first. We have in our schools teachers whose suc- 
cess is almost perfect who would have been set down as failures, 
if the committee had decided and acted hastily; who having been 
borne with, and sometimes advised and encouraged, sometimes 
changed from one school to another, have by their great and per- 
severing fidelity become so efficient and successful that they are 
now more than repaying the committee and the town that only 
waited a little for the development and maturity of talents of great 
value. If, then, teachers are properly equipped at first, and can be 
persuaded to identify themselves with their calling for the time 
being, and give themselves up tothe performance of their whole 
duty with that entire abandon which full success in any other call- 
ing requires, they need not, will not fail. If they cannot, or will 
not do this, they deserve to fail. In the former case, they cannot 
be too highly honored; in the latter, they cannot be too soon 
dropped from the list. 
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APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF “ ILLUSTRATIVE 
TEACHING” TO INSTRUCTION IN READING. 


In the higher classes, the subject of reading, of all the les- 
sons of the day, is fraught with most interest, and presents op- 
portunities for the rarest culture to the teacher thoroughly bap- 
tized into the spirit of objective teaching. Every sentence is a 
weird picture, but one which, very unfortunately, the pupil almost 
never sees until its colors are retouched by the skilful teacher and 
its unapprehended beauties revealed. The thing is lost in the 
symbol, or the two have never been so associated that the one sug- 
gests the other. The master’s business is to re-establish this rela- 
tion, to join what it is so essential should never be sundered. This 
work of association may proceed slowly at first, but it will abun- 
dantly reward his greatest painstaking in the amount of thought 
awakened, of culture obtained, and of preparation for self-help 
from books. I am satisfied we take too much for granted in the 
reading lesson. If our pupils call the words glibly, and define 
here and there a difficult or an unfamiliar one, we are too apt to 
assume that the whole is understood; when the truth is, they have 
no accurate and sharply-lined conceptions of the facts stated. 
These can come only by thought, and our pupils do not think. 
They lack close attention, concentration. The teacher can secure 
this — the greatest need of all children —in the reading, if he 
knows how to do it. 

I came near losing my patience not long since in hearing the 
principal of a first-class private school, a gentleman of culture, 
who had travelled extensively in the Old World, conduct a reading 
lesson, with a class of twenty-five young ladies—his pupils. The 
extract being read was a beautiful, spirited description of Scottish 
scenery. Each of the young ladies arose in her turn and called 
off the words of her paragraph with no more conception of the 
spirit and grandeur of the scenes delineated by them, as far as I 
could judge by manner, feature or voice, than the veriest infant 
toying with the book-covers might have had. The fault was not in 
the class. They brought the ability and willingness to be impressed. 
The bread should have been so blessed in the breaking as to have 
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become “spirit and life” to them. My indignation culminated in 
utter despair when, the exercise read through, I had looked that he 
should say he had seen those very mountains and glens, forests 
and lakes, and so elucidate the author and awaken some thought 
in the class, to hear him say, “I observed Miss A. omitted the 
word ‘the,’ 2d line, 10th paragraph. ‘The pause after ‘and’ 15th 
paragraph, 4th line, was not properly observed. As it is a comma, 
Miss S. should have counted ‘one’ before proceeding. The young 
ladies must try to read somewhat louder. That is sufficient.” 
Then to me, aside, “We have a reading lesson once a week to 
cultivate a taste for solid reading, and to furnish a pleasant vari- 
ety.” “Solid reading!” Solid—as a body from which the spirit 
has departed is solid, solid as that through which a ray of light, at 
noonday in midsummer does not pass; but in any educational pur- 
pose subserved, physical, intellectual, moral or aesthetic exceed- 
ingly vapory ! 

A reading lesson with advanced pupils need never be dull; and 
if it is so, the teacher is in fault, for its possibilities are almost 
limitless. Elocution, grammar and rhetoric may be most effectu- 
ally taught in addition to the facts of the lesson itself. There is 
scarcely a lesson but contains allusions to events in history orfacts 
of science, the tracing out of which furnish the best kind of mental 
exercise. We have all found that very few pupils know how to 
make dictionaries, cyclopedias and miscellaneous books of reference 
serve them in obtaining information upon a given point. What 
they desire to find may be at hand; but possessing neither the 
affinities of the plant nor the instincts of the beast, they must be 
taught where to look among, and how to select from the great mass 
of facts before them just what is to their purpose. When we have 
put them in the way to search out matters for themselves, and 
reduce to order, to correlate so to speak, the information derived 
from different sources bearing upon the same point, we have done 
for them an invaluable work. This result can be obtained only in 
doing; and there is no school exercise that affords so good an 
opportunity for this kind of culture as the reading lesson. Here 
it never seems forced, because essential to the development of the 
ideas; and never becomes monotonous, because the allusions are so 
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various. If reading lessons were conducted as we can conceive of 
their being, time spent upon them in the High School, and college 
even, would be far more profitably spent, both for culture and 
instruction, than much that is now spent upon other subjects. The 
lesson should be made to quicken thought, to cultivate a love for 
reading, to create a taste for what is pure in sentiment and beau- 
tiful in style in literature. 

In no lesson, as I have hinted, are pupils so dependent upon the 
teacher as in this. Few of them unaided, having called the words, 
will reach back after the ideas. The teacher is not to serve these 
to the class, a collation furnished at his own expense, however 
much his generous impulses may incline him to do so; but awaken- 
ing, setting in motion, guiding their own activities, he is to compel 
them to the enjoyment of Heaven’s richest benedictiou, “In the 
sweat of THY face shalt thou eat bread.” D. A. L. 








HEAD-MASTERSHIP OF THE ENGLISH HIGH 
SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Tue Head-Mastership of this school, made vacant by the 
sudden death of the lamented Thomas Sherwin, has at last been 
filled by the election of Charles M. Cumston, who for many years 
occupied the position next in rank. 

At a meeting of the committee, held August 30, it was decided 
not to proceed to an election at that time. The Secretary was 
instructed to advertise for applicants in the leading daily journals 
of the country for one month. 

Twenty applicants presented their names and testimonials. By 
a careful examination of these documents, and such facts as could 
be obtained, six gentlemen were invited to present themselves 
before the committee for examination. Five of these, Charles M. 
Cumston, Boston; George H. Howison, St. Louis; George W. 
Minns, Boston; Edwin P. Seaver, Cambridge, and J. W. Wilson, 
Philadelphia, appeared. About forty members of the committee 
were present. Each candidate, in the presence of these gentle- 
men, was asked the following questions by the chairman of the 
High School Committee, Rev. Dr. Lothrop. The answers were 
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given orally, as much time being allowed as the one questionedd 
desired. 

1. State, in brief, what advantages of education you enjoyed, 
both in the elementary and high courses. 

2. Have you, since graduation, devoted your attention, as a 
student, to any particular branch or branches of science or 
learning ? 

3. What has been your experience as a teacher? Have you 
adopted teaching as a profession ? 

4. What have you done to advance the interests of your 
profession, and to improve your own professional education ? 

5. What have you written on the subject of education? 

6. Name some of the principal works on the subject of educa- 
tion which you have read. Any of the “ English Educational Blue 
Books?” What ones? 

7. What is your idea of the nature and objects of liberal 
education ? 


8. Give an account of the organization and character of 
secondary education in Prussia. Describe the Gymnasium and 


the Real School. 

9. Give your opinion of the main objects to be kept in view, 
and the method and means to be used, in teaching the English 
language and literature in a High School. 

10. Define Psychology. State, in general, the uses of this 
study, and, in particular, its relation to the science and art of 
teaching. 

11. What is the most elaborate and comprehensive American 
text-book on intellectual philosophy ? 

12. What is the most general classification of the processes of 
reasoning? Define each kind, and give an example of each. 

13. What is the difference between venous and arterial blood ? 
State precisely in what organs of the human system these two kinds 
of blood are found; and what is the essential step in respiration? 

14. What sciences tend to cultivate the inductive habit of mind ; 
and what the deductive habit of mind? 

15. When and where was the general body of geometrical 
science constructed ? 
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16. What are some of the arguments in favor of the study of 
Geometry as a branch of general education ? 

17. What are Sir William Hamilton’s views of matlematics as 
a means of general culture ? , 

18. Give your ideas of drawing, both in its relations to general 
education, and to technical education. 

19. Name one or two of the most important discoveries of the 
present times in the science of physics. 

20. What do you understand by the doctrine of correlation of 
physical forces? Give an illustration of it, or any account of its 
history and development. 

21. How should History be taught in a High School, and what 
should be attempted in this branch ? 

22. How, and to what extent,should the Constitution of the 
United States be taught in such a school ? 

23. What are your views of School Government,—the ends to 
be aimed at, and the means and motives to be used ? 

24. Give an dccount of the Bureau of Education. 

The following questions were handed in by different members of 
the Committee, and put to the candidates: 

1. Have you paid any attention to the science of language as 
connected with the early history and sub-divisions of the human 
race, and are you familiar with the works of German, English and 
American philologists ? 

2. What are the proper limits of education for individuals ? 

At the close of the examination, the committee made choice of 
George W. Howison as the first candidate whose name should be 
presented to the Board; George W. Minns as the second, and 
Edwin P. Seaver as the third. At a meeting of the full Board, 
held at City Hall November 9th, Dr. Lothrop offered an elaborate 
report, presenting the names of the three candidates. In compli- 
ance with the rule, the names of the other gentlemen examined 
were also read. After the reading of his report in behalf of the 
sub-committee, a ballot was ordered, with the following result: 
Whole number of votes . : ° ; ‘ ‘ . 85 
Necessary for a choice . ‘ ° . : : ‘ 43 
Charles M. Cumston had . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 43 
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George H. Howison had ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ 23 
George W. Minns had . . , p . ; ‘ 11 
Edwin P. Seaver had . : 4 ‘ ‘ j ; 8 
At a meeting of the High School Committee, held at City Hall on 
Thursday, November 11th, George H. Howison was elected master, 
in place of Mr. Cumston, promoted to the Head-Mastership. 
He received eight votes out of the twelve which were cast. It is 
probable that no one event connected with our public schools for 
many years has excited so much general interest. Strong feelings 
have been awakened, and many emphatic words have been spoken 
by the friends of the several candidates during the exciting can- 
vass. G. B. P. 








Gditors’ Department. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 


Tue present number of the Teacher closes another of its volumes. 
For twenty-two years, in sunshine and storm, — with a large balance 
of sunshine, — it has made, without a single failure, its regular visits 
to thousands of teachers in various parts of the country. It has 
carried words of counsel, encouragement, and information to all 
classes of educators. It has done what it could to promote the 
general educational welfare ; to secure respect and just compensation 
for teachers; and to elevate the standard of schools with regard to 
material accommodations and appliances, to the qualifications de- 
manded of teachers, and to the character of the work done. Many 
of the most eminent educators of the State have from time to time 
served as its editors. 

. During the first year of its existence, the Teacher was published 
semi-monthly, each number containing sixteen pages of reading 
matter. Since the beginning of 1849, it has been issued monthly, in 
numbers containing from thirty-two to forty-eight pages. It has been 
edited in various ways; first by an editorial committee, consisting of 
twelve gentlemen, each of whom in turn had the exclusive charge of 
one number; then by a Board of monthly editors, who successively 
furnished the most of the material for each issue, and a Board of 
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three resident editors, who supplied whatever was necessary, and 
attended to the printing; then by a single editor, under the super- 
vision of a committee of three persons; and lastly by a Board of 
three editors, aided by twelve contributing editors, With the excep- 
tion of one or two years, when the editors received a trifling compen- 
sation, the work of editing and managing the Teacher has been done 
gratuitously. Fortunately for some of the editors who served in by- 
gone years, the self-constituted Board of grumblers performed their 
arduous duties, also without charge. 

Some of our readers who have grown up since 1848 may like to 
know who were the men that originally had the management of this 
magazine. ‘The first editorial committee consisted of Samuel W. 
Bates, Boston; Oliver Carlton, Salem; George B. Emerson, Boston ; 
Charles Northend, Salem; Ariel Parish, Springfield; C. S. Pennell, 
Charlestown ; John D. Philbrick, Boston; Thomas Sherwin, Boston ; 
P. K. Sweetser, Charlestown ; Gideon F. Thayer, Boston; Benjamin 
F. Tweed, Charlestown; and William H. Wells, Andover. 

Mr. Bates retired from the school-room some years ago, and engaged 
in the practice of law in Boston. Mr. Carlton is still teaching in 
Salem, apparently enjoying the mental and physical vigor of youth. 
Mr. Emerson still resides in Boston, greatly respected for his past 
services in behalf of education, and his noble character as a Christian 
citizen. Mr. Northend has of late years done good service for the 
schools of Connecticut. He is the author of several valuable educa- 
tional works. Mr. Parish, long time the Principal of the High School 
in Springfield, has for several years been the Superintendent of 
Schools in New Haven, Conn. Mr. Pennell! is, if we mistake not, 
one of the professors in Washington University, at St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Philbrick, well, everybody knows about his numerous good works, 
and that his working power is still inits prime. Mr. Sherwin, after a 
long and noble life, has gone to his reward. Mr. Sweetser is still 
living in the vicinity of Boston and has been for several years an 
honored trustee in Tufts College. Mr. Thayer, having passed a 
long life as an earnest educator, closed his earthly career a few 
years since. Mr. Tweed is now professor in Washington University, 
St. Louis. Mr. Wells, for a while Principal of the Normal School 
at Westfield, and afterwards the energetic Superintendent of Schools 
in Chicago, is now tke chief agent of an important Life Insurance 
Company at Chicago. These men were all good and true, ready 
to labor for the interests of education beyond the limits of their 
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own school-rooms. The enterprise which they initiated has done 
much towards improving the condition of every teacher in the 
Commonwealth, and placing all our schools, both public and private, 
upon a higher plane. Let their labors be held in grateful remem- 
brance. , 

Had we the requisite time and space, we should be glad to trace 
the history of the Teacher in detail from its first year down to the 
present. We leave the preparation of its complete history to the 
editor, who, three years ‘hence, shall issue the last number of the 
twenty-fifth volume. 

As editors for the year now closing and for last year, we cordially 
thank all persons who in any way have rendered us assistance. We 
thank those — not many in number — who have contributed to our 
pages. We thank those who have cheered us with words of encour- 
agement. From widely different parts of the Union we often have 
received flattering commendations like this from a distinguished 
teacher in Georgia: — * It [the Teacher] is one of the most interest- 
ing of the educational papers. I look for its coming with much inter- 
est, and count each number worth more to me than the price of sub- 
scription.” For all such evidences of appreciation and good-will, we 
are deeply grateful. 

We wish to thank, also, those superintendents and teachers who 
have made personal efforts towards enlarging the circulation of the 
Teacher. In many cases, these efforts have met with great success. 
The cities of Boston, Salem, Worcester, deserve especial mention for 
what they have done this year to increase our subscription list. 

It is safe to state that an unlimited amount of thanks is in store 
for the reward of the many teachers who, it is hoped, will promptly 
volunteer to assist in making a large addition to our present number 
of readers. If one person in each town of this Commonwealth would 
say to himself or herself, ‘* I will see what I can do for the Massachu- 
setts Teacher, and thus for the good of schools, and I will do it forth- 
with,” our journal would at once be placed on a broader basis. 

It should not be forgotten that the Teacher is the property and the 
organ of the State Teachers’ Association, and that whatever promotes 
the prosperity of the former benefits also the latter. The success of 
the Association has of late years been beyond precedent. Formerly 
a convention of a few hundred teachers was regarded with satisfac- 
tion ; now, several thousands assemble at the annual gatherings, and 
a corresponding increase of interest among teachers is manifested. 
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No other association in the United States, if in the world, brings 
together annually so many teachers of every grade as the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association. The organ of such an association, con- 
ducted by persons duly elected to their office, ought to command 
earnest support at the hands of the members, so as to be far removed 
from pecuniary anxieties on the part of its managers, and so as to 
have means of enlisting in its service the ablest educational pens of 
the entire country. This can readily be done, if members will but 
duly realize their individual responsibilities in the matter. 





NEW EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Wirn the present number of the Teacher, the services of two of its 
three editors will cease. Mr. Hagar and Mr. Putnam positively declining 
to act longer as editors, the Board of Directors of the State Teachers’ 
Association have unanimously chosen Mr. John Kneeland sole editor 
for the year 1870, and have appointed Messrs. D. B. Hagar, Charles 
Hutchins, and N. E. Willis a consulting Editorial Committee. The 
retiring editors heartily commend their esteemed associate to the 
confidence, good-will, and active support of all friends of this journal. 


If earnestness, practical teaching, ample reading, intelligence, com- 
mon sense, and an exhaustless fund of good nature qualify a man 
for editorial duties, Mr. Kneeland is just the man to do the work 
assigned him. For this honest statement, he is in no degree responsi- 
ble, since it is made by his coadjutors without his permission. 


MEETINGS AT THE EDUCATIONAL ROOMS. ANNOUNCEMENT. 


January 8th, 1870. Question: School Legislation, Elbridge Smith, Esq., of 
Boston, will preside, and open the discussion. 

January 22d. Question; How many branches may a pupil profitably pursue 
atatime? M. Grant Daniell, Esq., of Boston, will preside, and open the dis- 
cussion. 





MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATON, 


Boston, November 6, 1869. 


THE meeting was called to order by Charles Hammond of Monson, and G. B. 
Putnam of Boston was elected chairman. D. W. Jones of Boston made some 
suggestions in regard toa new room for the association, and the subject was 
discussed by Messrs. Philbrick of Boston, Payson of Chelsea, Hills of Lynn, 
Daniel of Boston, and others. 
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Voted, on motion of Mr. Hills, that the matter be left to the Financial Com- 
mittee with full powers. Mr. Jones moved that we now proceed to elect a 
Financial Committee. 

Voted, on motion of Mr. Hagar of Salem, that the same committee be 
re-elected for the ensuing year. ; 

Voted, on motion of Mr. Hammond, that we now consider the proposed- 
amendments to the Constitution. Remarks were made by Messrs. Philbrick and 
Hutchins of Boston, Hills of Lynn, Comins of Worcester, and Boyden of 
Bridgewater. 

Voted, on motion of Mr. Hagar, that the further discussion of the proposed 
change be laid on the table, and that we proceed to consider the financial con- 
dition of the association. 

It was moved by Mr. Hagar that the treasurer have power to negotiate a loan 
to pay the debt of the association. The motion was discussed by several gentle- 
men, and passed. 

Voted, on motion of Mr, Hagar, that the subject of the Editorial Department 
be taken up. Messrs. Hagar and Putnam declined serving longer in the edito- 
rial department. Mr. Boyden moved that one person be employed to edit the 
Teacher instead of three, under the direction of an editorial committee, with 
contributing editors as before. The motion passed, 

Voted, on motion of Mr. Hagar, that the sum of three hundred dollars be 
paid to the editor for one year, to be paid in three equal payments, viz: in 
April, August, and December. 

‘oted, on motion of Mr, Hagar, that John Kneeland of Boston be employed 
as editor for the ensuing year. 

Voted, that an editorial committee of three be appointed by the Chair. 

Voted, that the contributing editors be appointed by the editor and editorial 
committee. 

The Chair appointed as editorial committee, Messrs. D. B. Hagar of Salem, 
Charles Hutchins and N. E. Willis of Boston. 

The subject of subscriptions to the Teacher, and delinquent subscribers, was 
discussed by Mr. Boyden and others. 

Voted, on motion of Mr. Philbrick, that the matter be left to the Financial 
Committee with full powers. 


Voted, to adjourn. 
J. W. Wester, Secretary. 





THE PROGRAMME. 


[WE publish the following letter because we think it is a just criticism, not 
simply upon the Primary Section, but because its remarks are equally applicable 
to most of our educational gatherings. It rests with the teachers themselves to 
decide whether the ‘* Order of Exercises” shall be carried out on time. — Ep. ] 

Messrs. Ep1rors, — On Friday P. M. of last week I went into the city to look 
into some one or more of the meetings of the Teachers’ Association ; andfeeling 
especially interested in the primary department, went directly to the Rice School 
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House. The programme for the afternoon read: 2.15, Teaching tospell in Primary 
Schools ; 2.45, an Object Lesson ; 3.15, Oral and Object Teaching in Primary 
Schools.” When I entered, the first speaker had the platform. It was then 2.25. 
He spoke till 2.45, his allotted period, but with no symptoms of closing. Three 
o’clock came, and still no pause. At length, at 3.15, with many apologies for the 
length of his remarks, and many gratuitous thanks for the patience of the audi- 
ence, he came to a close. Ife had occupied an hour ; the order of exercises had 
been deranged, and the audience had become uneasy. The strong points of his 
address had been weakened by its diffuseness, and had it been condensed to one- 
half its length it would have been twice as good in its interest and in its effects. 

At its close a change was made in the order, and the paper on Oral and 
Object Teaching was read for about three-quarters of an hour. This also was too 
long, and far too general in its character. If cut down at least one-third and all 
irrelevant matter thrown out, it would have been one-third better. 

It was after four when the next exercise commenced, an Object Lesson, 
with insufficient time for that and the remaining exercises. The audience soon 
began to leave. It struck me as specially unfortunate that the timing of the 
programme had not been strictly adhered to; that the speakers and essayists had 
not been held to their allotted limits. Had they been so, the exercises would 
have gained in conciseness, energy and interest much that was lost by their 
diffuseness, — what Brougham would have called “ extension” ; and further, where 
teachers and others go from one section to another to listen to the discussion of 
particular subjects, they are liable to disappointment, unless the published order 
is adhered to. ‘his matter can be and should be corrected. 

The reports in the papers of the different discussions make mention of many 
deficiencies in the school committees, — their partiality, their indifferences, their 
incompetence. The allegations have too much foundation in fact, and it is 
deeply to be regretted that our better educated and more intelligent citizens 
cannot be secured for the service of looking after our schools. Nevertheless we 
may remind the teachers of the fable of Hercules and the Lion. 


ScuHooLt CoMMITTER. 


{An Extract from President Eliot’s Address.] 
HOW TO TEACH—THE REAL QUESTION. 


Tue best result of the discussion which has raged so long about the relative 
educational value of the main branches of learning is the conviction that there is 
room for them all in a sound scheme, provided that right methods of teaching be 
employed. It is not because of the limitation of their faculties that boys of eigh- 
teen come to college, having mastered nothing but a few score pages of Latin 
and Greek, and the bare elements of mathematics. Not Nature, but an unin- 
telligent system of instruction from the Primary school through the college is 
responsible for the fact that many college graduates have so inadequate a concep- 
tion of what is meant by scientific observation, reasoning and proof. It is possible 
for the young to get actual experience of all the principal methods of thought. 
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There is a method of thought in language, and a method in mathematics, and 
another of natural and physical science, and another of faith. With wise direction, 
even a child would drink at all these springs. The actual problem to be solved is 
not what to teach, buthow to teach. The revolutions accomplished in other fields 
of labor have a lesson for teachers. New England could not cut her hay with 
scythes, nor the West her wheat with sickles. When millions are to be fed where 
formerly there were but scores, the single fish-line must be replaced by seines 
and trawls, the human shoulders by steam-elevators, and the wooden-axled ox-cart 
on a corduroy road by the smooth-running freight train. In education, there is a 
great hungry multitude to be fed. The great well at Orvieto, up whose spiral 
paths files of donkeys painfully brought the sweet water in kegs, was an admira- 
ble construction in its day ; but now we tap Fresh Pond in our chambers. The 
Orvieto well might remind some persons of educational methods not yet extinct. 
With good methods, we may confidently hope to give young men of twenty or 
twenty-five an accurate general knowledge of all the main subjects of human in- 
terest, besides a minute and thorough knowledge of the one subject which each 
may select as his principal occupation in life. To think this impossible is to de- 
spair of mankind; for unless a general acquaintance with many branches of 
knowledge, good as far as it goes, be attainable by great numbers of men, there 
can be nosuch thing as an intelligent public opinion ; and in the modern world the 
intelligence of public opinion is the one condition of social progress, 

What has been said of needed reformation in methods of teaching the subjects 
which have already been nominally admitted to the American curriculum applies 
not only to the University, but to the preparatory schools of every grade down 
tothe primary. The American college is obliged to supplement the American 
school, Whatever elementary instruction the schools fail to give, the college 
must supply. The improvement of the schools has of late years permitted the 
college to advance the grade of its teaching, and adapt the methods of its later 
years to men instead of boys. This improvement of the college reacts upon the 
schools to their advantage ; and this action and reaction will be continuous, A 
university is not built in the air, but on social and literary foundations which pre- 
ceding generations have bequeathed, If the whole structure needs rebuilding, it 
must be rebuilt from the foundation. Hence, sudden reconstruction is impossible 
in our high places of education. Such inducements as the college can offer for 
enriching and enlarging the course of study pursued in preparatory schools, the 
Faculty has recently decided to give. The requirements in Latin and Greek 
grammar are to be set at a thorough knowledge of forms and general principles ; 
the lists of classical authors accepted as equivalents for the regular standards are 
to be enlarged; an acquaintance with physical geography is to be required; the 
study of elementary mechanics is to be recommended, and prizes are to be offered 
for reading aloud, and for the critical analysis of passages from English authors, 
At the same time the University will take to heart the counsel which it gives to 
others. 

In every department of learning the University would search out, by trial 
and reflection, the best methods of instruction, The University believes in the 
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thorough study of language. It contends for all languages,— Oriental, Greek, 
Latin, Romance, German, and especially for the mother tongue; seeing in them 
all one institution, one history, one means of discipline, one department of learn- 
ing. In teaching languages it is for this American generation to invent or to 
accept from abroad better tools than the old; to devise or to transplant from 
Europe prompter and more comprehensive methods than the prevailing, and to 
command more intelligent labor, in order to gather rapidly and surely the best 
fruit of that culture and have time for other harvests, 

The University recognizes the natural and physical sciences as indispensable 
branches of education, and has long acted upon this opinion; but it would have 
science taught in a rational way, objects and instruments in hand, not from 
books merely, not through the memory chiefly, but by the seeing eye and the 
informing fingers, Some of the scientific scoffers at gerund grinding and non- 
sense verses might well look at home; for the prevailing methods of teaching 
science, the world over, are, on the whole, less intelligent than the methods of 
teaching language. The University would have scientific studies in school and 
college, and professional school develop and discipline those powers of the mind 
by which science has been created and is daily nourished, — the powers of obser- 
vation, the inductive faculty, the sober imagination, the sincere and proportionate 
judgment. A student in the elements gets no such training by studying even a 
good text-book, though he really master it, nor yet by sitting at the feet of the 
most admirable lecturer. 

If there be any subject which seems fixed and settled in its educational 
aspects, it is the mathematics; yet there is no department of the University 
which has been, during the last fifteen years, in such a state of vigorous experi- 
ment upon methods and appliances of teaching as the mathematical department. 
It would be well if the Primary schools had as much faith in the possibility of im- 
proving their way of teaching multiplication. 

The important place which history, and mental, moral, and political philoso- 
phy should hold in any broad scheme of education is recognized of all; but 
none know so well how crude are the prevailing methods of teaching these sub- 
jects as those who teach them best. They cannot be taught from books alone, 
but must be vivified and illustrated by teachers of active, comprehensive, and 
judicial mind. To learn by rote a list of dates is not to study history. Mr, Em- 
erson says that history is biography. In a deep sense this is true. Certainly 
the best way to impart the facts of history to the young is through the quick 
interest they take in the lives of the men and women who fill great historical 
scenes or epitomize epochs. From the centres so established, their interest may 
be spread over great areas. For the young especially, it is better to enter with 
intense sympathy into the great moments of history than to stretch a thin atten- 
tion through its weary centuries. 

Philosophical subjects should never be taught with authority. They are not 
established sciences; they are full of disputed matters, and open questions, and 
bottomless speculations. It is not the function of the teacher to settle philoso- 
phical and political controversies for the pupil, or even to recommend to him any 
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one set of opinions as better than another. Exposition, not imposition, of opin- 
ions is the professor’s part. The student should be made acquainted with all 
sides of these controversies, with the salient points of each system; he should be 
shown what is still in force of institutions or philosophies mainly outgrown, and 
what is new in those now in vogue. The very word education is a standing pro- 
test against dogmatic teaching. The notion that education consists in the author- 
itative inculcation of what the teacher deems true may be logical and appropri- 
ate in a convent, or a seminary for priests, but it is intolerable in universities and 
public schools, from primary to professional, The worthy fruit of academic cul- 
ture is an open mind, trained to careful thinking, instructed in the methods of 
philosophic investigation, acquainted in a general way with the accumulated 
thought of past generations, and penetrated with humility. It is thus that the 
University in our day serves Christ and the Church. 





MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


THE Massachusetts Institute of Technology has rapidly become one of the 
most important and useful educational institutions in America. It affords in- 
struction of the highest character, not only to its large number of regular stu- 
dents, but also to many school-teachers, ladies and gentlemen, who are willing to 
devote their spare hours to the pursuit of practical science, 

Connected with the Institute is the “Society of Arts,” which holds regular 
evening meetings at the Institute building on the first and third Thursdays of 
each month. The subjects presented at these meetings are exceedingly inter- 
esting, especially to educators. We speak from personal knowledge. We ear- 
nestly advise our fellow-teachers to avail themselves of the advantages and intel- 
lectual pleasures which these meetings offer. 

The one hundred and third meeting of the Society of Arts, being the first of 
the eighth year, was held November 4th. The chair was occupied by Prof. John 
D. Runkle, who, in the long absence of President Rogers, has with great accept- 
ance performed the duties of Acting President of the Institute. We take the 
following report from that prepared for the Boston Transcript by S. Kneeland, 
Esq., Secretary of the Institute. 

Prof. Runkle then addressed the Society on the condition and prospects of the 
different branches of the Institute. He announced the welcome intelligence 
that the health of President Rogers had greatly improved, and the belief that 
another year of rest would so firmly re-establish his health as to enable him to 
resume the duties of his office. After stating that it was the duty of the Society 
of Arts to endeavor to make this session equal, if not superior, toany which have 
preceded it in profitable work, he gave a very gratifying account of the con- 
dition of the school, which now numbers nearly two hundred pupils. 

In the “ Scope and Plan” of the school, adopted by the government of the In- 
stitute May 30, 1864, great stress was laid by President Rogers on Laboratory 
Training in Physics, Mechanics and Chemistry. The chemical laboratories have 
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been for years in successful operation, and every student has been required to 
exhibit chemical reactions, to fit up apparatus, to prepare gases and other pro- 
ducts, and to demonstrate their properties by experiments. The loss of Professor 
Eliot has been supplied by the election of Mr. John M. Ordway, one of the best 
chemists of the country, as Professor of Metallurgy and Industrial Chemistry. 
While the regular students have had ample opportunities for the study of 
chemistry, special students and the professors have not had till the present year 
sufficient facilities for the prosecution of original and special researches; to meet 
this want, a new laboratory, with every appliance, has been fitted up for their ex- 
clusive use, 


Physical Laboratory. — Physics, like chemistry, is an experimental science, 
and can only be taught properly in a laboratory where each student can perform 
the principal experiments with his own hands, instead of simply witnessing their 
performance by the professor. The working plan and arrangement of the 
Physical Laboratory, as proposed by Professor Pickering, has been fully carried 
out, and now we have thirty students at work in this laboratory, showing that the 
anticipated objections of breakage and the too great consumption of time are more 
in theory than in practice. By having more desks than pupils, one pupil at a 
time performing a given experiment, the duplication of apparatus, danger of 
breakage and unprofitable use of time are avoided. The advantages of this 
course are: That the principle or fact is fixed in the mind by the experiment 
and a permanent instead of a transient impression is left; and that the ability to 
devise apparatus and conduct experiments leads the student to arrive at positive 
results instead of trusting to conjecture. 


A Spectroscope of the largest size is now nearly completed by Mr, Alvin 
Clark for our Physical Laboratory, the gift of a lady friend of the Institute. It 
has six prisms of dense flint glass, one of which has its second face silvered, so 
that the light is reflected and passes through each prism twice, giving an effect 
equal to eleven prisms of sixty degrees each, or nearly double that of the largest 
instrument now in use. Besides, as only one telescope is used instead of two, and 
this is fixed instead of movable, it is made of nearly double the size it would other- 
wise have, with proportionally high magnifying power. 

Many novelties have been introduced by Prof. Pickering in the construction 
and arrangement of the details of this superb instrument. 


Photography. As part of the wo: \. of the Physical Laboratory, we intend to 
give instruction in Practical Photography; and to this end, the Institute has 
secured the services of Mr. John A. Whipple, the eminent photographer, of this 
city. You all know with what distinguished success he has applied the art to 
astronomy, and especially during the late solar eclipse. 


Geology and Mining. This department has received considerable accessions 
to its collection of fossils, and of ores and vein specimens. The aim is to make 
the geological collection sufficiently complete to illustrate American geology fully, 
both as to the fossils and character of the rocks. The mining collection will, it 
is hoped, grow until every mining district in this country is represented by typi- 
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cal specimens of the ores, gangues and adjacent rocks which it contains, so that 
the student may here familiarize himself with the characteristics of each 
locality. 

A valuable selection of models of mining and ore-dressing machinery, col- 
lected by Prof. Rockwell during his recent visit, is being made at Frieburg in 
Saxony. Some of them are now on their way to this country, and the rest will 
soon follow. They are intended to illustrate the principles of the several pro- 


cesses, and will at the same time show the latest and most approved forms of 
machines. 


Mechanical Engineering. — Prof. Watson, during the last vacation, made such 
collections in Europe as are most needed in his department. There have already 
arrived ninety-one models in plaster, representing the solids and surfaces used 
in the arts; arches and stair-cases, and the forms of bodies subjected to the force 
of torsion. Models of the various parts of machines and sections are daily 
expected. A set of models in relief, to illustrate the theory of shades and 
shadows; a set to illustrate the resistance of materials; also, models of crab- 
engines, cranes, presses, turbines, etc., are in a forward state of construction. 
Some of our students in this department availed themselves of the permission 
granted by Commodore Rogers, and spent a part of the last vacation in the 
machine shop of the Navy Yard at Charlestown. 


Civil Engineering. — This department has received most important additions 
and extensions. At the suggestion of Prof. Henck, there has been erected on 
the top of this building an observatory, from which a large number of coast sur- 
vey stations may be seen, and our building is now included in the triangulation 
of the survey. A base line apparatus, kindly loaned us by Prof. Pierce, the 
superintendent, has enabled us to compass the triangulation and geodesy of that 
great work. But there still remained the Topography and Hydrography, as 
developed and perfected by the survey. Knowing that Mr. Henry L. Whiting 
Chief of Topography, and Mr. Henry Mitchell, Chief of Physical Hydrography, 
spent a portion of each year in Boston, in official duties, it was determined, if 
possible, to secure their services. 

Prof. Peirce was consulted, and appreciating at once the vast benefit which 
must result from incorporating into our course the experience and skill which 
gave these gentlemen the positions they hold in the service, gave bis ready 
assent, provided their new duties should not interfere with those they owe 
the survey. The result is, that the government of the Institute has elected Mr. 
Whiting Professor of Topography, and Mr. Mitchell Professor of Physical 
Hydrography. ‘The instruction is wholly practical, being given almost entirely 
by work in the field. Prof. Whiting uses the plane table, an instrument which 
has been brought to a high state of perfection, and by which in skilful hands are 
produced those elegant topographical charts of the survey, distinguished alike 
for artistic taste and accuracy of detail in construction. 

Prof. Mitchell gives instruction in those physical inquiries which are involved 
in the construction of breakwaters, docks, wharves, and other harbor improve- 
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ments, as well as the dyking and reclaiming of lands, the location and construc- 
tion of canals, and the rectification of rivers. He has recently returned from,an 
official visit to foreign works, and brings to us the latest ideas concerning marine 
structures. His course will commence with practical water surveys. 

The Government of the United States is sure, sooner or later, to extend the 
survey, which has thus far been mainly confined to the coast, to our entire 
territory ; and this Institute proposes, through the aid it is now receiving from the 
Coast Survey, to so educate its engineers as to enable them to do their part in 
this great work. 

Prof. Watson called the attention of the society to a new process in lithography. 
This consists in writing directly upon the stone, thus avoiding the trouble. of 
transferring from the autographic paper, and so renders failure from an unsuc- 
cessful transfer impossible. To render the writing legible, it is printed upon very 
thin paper ; the ink used in printing penetrates the paper, and gives an equally 
distinct impression upon each side. Projects for the use of the students in the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering were exhibited, printed by this process ; 
a simple form of lithographic press was also shown. 

He also exhibited an old French map of the siege of Boston, 

Prof. Pickering then exhibited a model of Oldham’s universal joint, which has 
been loaned to the Institute by Mr. W. O. Ross, a student in the physical depart- 
ment. It consists of two axes, so connected that they can be set at any angle, 
and which carry graduated circles by which the variation in their motion may be 
accurately measured. It is now used as one of the experiments in the physical 
laboratory, the student constructing two curves, one giving the variations of the 
axes deduced by theory, the other those obtained by actual measurements of the 


model, Such curves, with others drawn in the laboratory, were passed round 
among the members. 





DEDICATION OF THE SHURTLEFF SCHOOL HOUSE, BOSTON. 


{ Reported for the Boston Journal of Nov. 23.] 

Tae new Shurtleff School House for girls on Dorchester street, South 
Boston, was dedicated this forenoon with interesting exercises. 

The exercises took place in the hall, which was filled with the parents and 
friends of the scholars. Adorning the walls is an elegant portrait of Mayor 
Shurtleff, for whom the school was named, and also several fine chromos, four of 
which were the gift of the Mayor. 

A beautiful clock, another gift of the Mayor, is suspended from the wall in the 
rear of the platform, and is emblematic of school days. The design was by 
Hammatt Billings, and manufactured by E. Howard & Co., and is regarded as 
one of their best pieces of workmanship. 

The dedicatory exercises commenced precisely at half past ten o’clock, Dr. 
John S. H. Fogg acting as chairman. A choir of pupils from the Bigelow and 
Shurtleff schools, under the direction of Prof. J. B. Sharland, united in singing 
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the hymn “ Father of Mercies,” followed by the reading of the Scriptures and 
prayer by Rev. E. K. Alden, D.D. 

Alderman F. A. Richards, Chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings, 
in brief and pertinent remarks then surrendered the keys to his Honor Mayor 
Shurtleff. 

Mayor Shurtleff responded, and then turning to Dr. Fogg, Chairman of the 
District Committee, presented them to him with brief remarks, 

Dr. Fogg received the keys from the hands of the Mayor, and responded ; then 
turning to Mr. Hardon, he addressed him as follows: 

And now, Mr. Hardon, with the unanimous and cordial assent of all my col- 
leagues, I perform the pleasant duty of transferring these keys to your hands. 

They are the symbol, and this act of delivering is the seal of your official power. 
We entrust these keys to you, Master of this School, with entire confidence in 
your ability, integrity, and devotion to the duties of your office. You are no 
stranger to this committee or to our citizens. These twenty years you have had 
charge of the educational interests of some portion of the children of this com- 
munity, and your fidelity and enthusiasm as an educator have been known to us 
all. We have associated with you an able corps of assistants, whose pleasure it 
will be to aid you in placing this school in a position second to no other in our 
city. I know that your official duties here will require days of labor and anxiety, 
but to the enthusiast in his profession such days are full of the highest natural en- 
joyment. I trust, however, that your labors will be materially lightened by the 
cordial co-operation of the parents of these pupils in your efforts for their 
improvement. The importance of your charge and the responsibilities resting 
upon you cannot be overestimated. These girls are to be under your care and 
moulded by your influence during the most impressible period of their existence. 
They, in turn, are to perpetuate that influence as mothers of the generation that 
is to succeed them. Educate them, therefore, in the highest significance of the 
word. Arouse in them thought and provoke,inquiry, and then direct that thought 
and inquiry. Teach them that systematic and practical exercise of the mental 
powers which is adapted to raise them to the highest degree of healthful capa- 
bility, and impart a permanent direction to their activity. Forget not that moral 
and religious instruction, without which all other teaching is of little worth. 
Although the mind must be a repository of facts, yet ever remember that in the 
hands of the educator it is not a reservoir to be filled but an organism to be 
quickened. 

In brief, so educate these girls to-day committed to your charge that they shall 
become essential to the very existence of all the best interests of society, shali 
adorn and beautify their homes with pure affection, earnest piety and educated 
intellect. 

Then in all after life shali the days passed under your teaching be precious in 
their memories, and year after year shall they return to these halls to lay at 
your feet their revered tributes of affection. 

Mr. Hardon thanked M:. Fogg for the kindness he had expressed, and assured 
him that his confidence should not be misplaced. Then turning to the parents 
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of the children, he addressed them at some length on the physical culture of 
children, and referred to the number of young women who suffered from exag- 
gerated ideas of the importance of dress. After dwelling upon the important 
part which physical training should take in education in the future, and speak- 
ing of the time which should be taken up in such culture, he said: 

“People talk of saving time in education. Here would be a saving bank of 
time for education that would pay a dividend of from three to twenty years on a 
large number of lives; not of decrepitude and inanity — an addition to the 
unburied dead — but of years that the world needs to advance the highest 
interests of society.” 

He concluded as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Parents and Friends: In order that we may have the benefit 
of more such lives and actions, the best results for ourselves and our children, can 
we not use some increased care that these human plants, intrusted to our hand, 
shall not have their days shortened by our neglect of precepts, our yielding 
against knowledge, or by our bad example. 

“Many are longing for a higher culture. With the best facilities, there is 
plenty of work required to get it. A constitution of at least fair native powers, 
which is almost or quite a stranger to excesses of every kind, is not the only 
sufficient granite foundation for a broad and lofty culture.” 

After more singing by the children, Dr. Fogg introduced Mayor Shurtleff, who 
delivered the following address : 


“ Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen and Ladies: In the naming of the school t)'«t is 
now to occupy these spacious and elegant halls, I feel that the School Committee, 
and especially that portion of it which represents South Boston, has conferred 
upon me the highest honor which could be bestowed by my fellow-citizens. 
Many of my early years were passed in the public schools of Boston; and for 
this privilege, which I fully appreciate, I have endeavored in my manhood to 
repay somewhat of my debt of obligation, by serving the city as a member of the 
School Board to the best of my ability. Connected, therefore, with the public 
schools so many years as I have been, I can most sensibly estimate the new 
honor, and with sincere gratitude I return my warmest thanks for the high 
consideration. 

“‘ Our community, sir, has always been noted for its regard for learning, and 
for the good nurture and education of our children. From tiie earliest days of 
our colonial existence, and Boston was really for many years not only the 
head but the heart and substance of the colony, even to the present day, our 
best and most learned men have taken the lead in all matters which had any 
bearing upon the instruction of our youth — from the time when good Master 
Philemon Pormort was, on the 13th of April, 1635, entreated to become 
schoolmaster of the small village of Boston for the teaching and nurturing of 
the children, until now, when we can educate our own teachers at our own 
schools, and fully qualify them for their work. 

“ But for schools and all the conveniences of the present day, our predecessors 


had but very meagre representatives ; and the boys and girls of the olden time 
57 
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fairly earned all the scanty supply of learning they obtained by toil and hard- 
ships. I will venture to say that good old Master Pormort, when he taught 
school in his humble shanty on a small portion of the lot before the present: City 
Hall, had to make his own fires, for which, perhaps, he felled the trees and split 
the logs, and most assuredly cut the twigs for his brooms, his kindlings, and, if 
corporal punishment was allowed in those days, for his unruly boys. Imagine a 
rough board for a desk, a log for a seat, and a pitch pine knot to furnish light. 
These, sir, are not improbabilities. I remember well what the boys of my own 
day had to do, even in the old Latin School under the late venerated Master 
Gould. We swept the rooms, we lugged the wood, and we made fires in the old 
box-stoves that burned our faees, while chills ran freely over our backs. Now, 
the master can be a gentleman and a scholar, and the boys and girls can, 
literally speaking, be students and scholars. The ventilation of old times, 
accomplished through a broken window, is now by the fascinations and entice- 
ments of science secured to the rising generations by patent, and meted out and 
measured according to the indications of the barometer, thermometer, and the 
hydrodyke. 

“ One advantage, certainly, our fathers and even the old men of the present day 
had, when they were boys, over the present generation. They were not 
much encumbered with school books, A small green baize satchel of very 
diminutive capacity would then suffice to contain all of a schoolboy’s library. 
Old Father Dilworth’s spelling-book and a good slate, with a writing-book, goose 
quill and plummet, went a great way with them, until Noah Webster, Junior, 
Esquire, and his sturdy followers, old Abner Alden, Lindley Murray and Caleb 
Bingham opened the direful battery, to be so fearfully followed by Fowle, the 
Emersons, Swan, Cummings, Mitchell, Worcester, Hillard, Sargent, and innu- 
merable others, without mentioning the annual battery from New York, Philadel- 
phia, and everywhere else. And in this connection let me say, that in the old 
schoolboy days, when nothing but the three Rs were taught — reading, writing 
and arithmetic — the Boston children had pretty good instruction, and thought 
they knew something when they left the grammar schools, Old Masters Cheever, 
Williams, Hunt, Tileston and Webb thought they amounted to something, 
and that they were the burning and shining lights of the day that enkindled the 
fire that produced so much learning in this our Athens of America, when 
Boston, but a mere town, had acquired a reputation for educated and literary 
men vying with most of the cities and seats of learning in the Old World —a 
distinction well earned and equally well deserved. 

“ May I, sir, before taking my seat, remind your young pupils that this house 
stands upon historic ground; and that they must never forget that on one dark 
and dismal night, perhaps the most so in the gloomiest days of our history, this 
very soil yielded to the tramping feet of weary men, and the burdens of heavily 
laden vehicles, hastening to the neighboring heights for the relief of our then 
beleaguered town. Let them never forget that from old Dorchester Heights, very 
nearly a century ago, the immortal Washington drove forever from our sight the 
foes of Boston, Would time permit, I would tell them that, during the lifetime 
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of our fathers, this part of our beautiful city was almost a barren waste, and that 
seventy years ago the small sum of twenty dollars was all that could be allowed 
annually for the support of a school in South Boston, then known only as Dor- 
chester Neck. I can, at least, ask the master to teach them the history of this 
place, to carry them back to the time when this Mattapannock was under the 
dominion of the great sachem, old Chickatabut, and show them the changes that 
have taken place upon this peninsula since that time,— how the hills have disap- 
peared, and valleys have been raised; how the waste land has been covered 
with habitable buildings, and that all are now teeming with enterprise, industry 
and thrift. 

“I would ask, sir, the young people to avail themselves of the great privileges 
which they now possess, and which, as time flies, may soon be out of their reach. 
I would remind them that they have advantages which cannot readily be found 
elsewhere. Let them strive, therefore, to excel in well-doing; let them be ambi- 
tious to learn, and eager to fulfil all requirements ; and let their principal emula- 
tion be, who best can work and best agree. Then will the new school be an honor 
to the city, as this your new edifice is an ornament as well as a most useful 
structure.” 

The chairman then called upon Judge Russell to address the children, who 
alluded to the great importance of a thorough education, and in meeting the 
objection urged as to the large amount of money expended for schools, he said it 
would be better for the City Fathers to dispense with having their portraits taken 
and use the money for the benefit of the schools. 

Gov. Chamberlain, of Maine, was called upon, and in brief remarks congratu- 
lated the citizens of Boston on the noble monument they had reared to the cause 
of education, and also paid a tribute to the moral character and learning of the 
citizens of Massachusetts. 

Further remarks were made by Rev. Philip Brooks, D. H. Mason and J. D, 
Philbrick, and the exercises were closed by the singing of Old Hundred. 

A pleasing feature of the occasion was the presentation by a little miss of three 
choice bouquets of flowers to Mayor Shurtleff, Judge Russell and Gov. Chamber- 
lain. 

The building itself is a very fine one, and is an honor to the city. It is two 
stories in height, elevated on a high basement or stylobate, the whole being crowned 
with one of the most noble double Louvre (French) roofs yet introduced upon 
any building our city boasts. The great height of this roof and large area it 
covers has enabled the architects to introduce the usual exhibition hall, as well 
as two school-rooms, two large ante-rooms, and numerous other conveniences 
into it, thereby obviating the necessity of constructing the exterior walls of the 
structare for a third story, a large saving of expense, not to speak of other im- 
portant gains secured by this arrangement. Within the basement story will be 
found the cellars for heating and the ventilating apparatus, as also the private 
water-closets and apartments for teachers and janitor. The building has four 
elegant and ornate facades, with central projections in each of the same, with all 
their windows and doorways elaborately finished with stone and brick dressings. 

The interior finish, furniture and fixtures of the several stories of the building 
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embrace and combine to the fullest extent the latest improvements which 
the ample experience of previous experiments in school-house construction has 
suggested. 

The lot on which the structure is located is most liberal in area, and being 
well elevated above the street levels surrounding it affords a most commanding 
site for the building. Itis surrounded by walls and fences of brick and iron on 
its boundaries, with handsome entrance gates on the Dorchester street side. 

The designs of the building were prepared by the architects, Messrs, G. J. F. 
Bryant and Louis P. Rogers, and much credit is due to Mr. James C. Tucker, 


Superintendent of Public Buildings, for the successful completion of the 
edifice. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Cuartes M. Cumston, Sen., Master in the English High School, Boston, 
has been elected Head- Master, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Thomas 
Sherwin. [See page 433.] 


Pror. Geo. H. Howtson of Washington University, St. Louis, has accepted 
the mastership made vacant by the promotion of Mr. Cumston. 


Cuar.eEs B, Travis, for three years Principal of the Quincy High School, 
and during the last year usher in the Mayhew, has been appointed sud-master in 
the English High School, Boston, and not usher as indicated in a former number 
of the teacher. 


Natuan E. WI1111s, a sub-master in the same school, who resides at Jamaica 
Plain has been elected a member of the School Committee. We heartily wish 
more practical teachers were members of school boards. 


Ws. E. SuEtpon, formerly master of the Hancock School, Boston, but who 
for two or three years past has been engaged in business pursuits, has accepted a 
position as Principal of a Grammar School in Watertown. 


Joun S. Hayes, formerly of Peabody, Mass., but more recently Principal of 
the North Grammar School, Manchester, N.H., has been elected Principal of a 
Grammar School in Newtonville, Mass. 


Tues. P, Apams (not T. P. Lyman, as accidentally stated in the Teacher for 
October) has Leen elected sub-master in the Cambridge High School, in place 
of J. A. Gillet, who had resigned on account of the change of masters, It is no 


‘more than just to Mr. G. to say that during the year that the mastership was 


vacant he was often urged to allow his name to be used as a candidate for the 
office, but declined to do so. 


Miss Jutta C. AppineTon has been elected Superintendent of Public 
Schools for Mitchell County, lowa. The vote was a tie between Miss A. and a 
Mr. brown. They cast lots, and the lady won. 

Mrs. E. A. STEveNs of Hoboken has given the handsome sum of $30,000 to 
Princeton College, to endow that institution with a mathematical professorship. 
An unknown donor has contributed the same amount. 

Isaac RANGER of North Brookfield died on the 13th inst. He was born 
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14th March, 1785, and was, of course, far advanced in his 85th year. He was a 
most noted school-teacher, remarkably popular in hisday. He taught alternately 
in every district in the town, and occasionally in the neighboring towns. One 
season he had invitations from every district in the town to engage as teacher. 
As it was customary in the early part of the present century “ to board round,” 
Master Ranger was personally known in nearly every family, and actually, at 
one time, knew every individual, male or female, in the place. Having a 
remarkable memory, he retained to the last a large amount of information in 
regard to the history of families and individuals, which made him an interesting 
companion to those who desired to hear of past events, and persons long since 
dead.— Worcester Spy. 


Miss CAROLINE PLuMMER. Fourteen or fifteen years ago, Miss Caroline 
Plummer of Salem (who founded in Harvard College a “professorship of the 
heart,” of which Bishop Huntington, then a Unitarian, was the first incumbent) 
gave some $40,000 to establish in Salem the “ Plummer Farm School of Reform 
for Boys.” The fund has been managed by ten trustees, and has now accumu- 
lated enough to justify them in building an establishment, which they are about 
to do on Winter Island, near Salem, at a cost of $8,000, appropriated by the city. 


Westfield Normal School.— One hundred and forty-seven pupils — a larger 
number than ever before — are in attendance at the Westfield Normal School. 
The cabinet of minerals has lately been increased by the addition of numerous 
specimens, the results of a geological tour of the curator, J. C. Greenough. 


Monson Academy.—The annual catalogue of Monson Academy shows that 
there are at present one hundred and fifty-six students connected with the school 
of whom one hundred are young men and fifty-six young women. The Classical 
department has eighty-three, and the English seventy-three members. 

Michigan University. — The presidency of Michigan University at Ann Arbor 
having been successively and fruitlessly offered to President Anderson of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) University, Prof. J. H. Seelye of Amherst College, and Presi- 
dent Angell of the University of Vermont, the regents of the institution, have 
determined to make no more offers at present, but to go on with the best instruc- 
tion and administration of the university they can command with the present 
faculty. 


Boston School for Deaf Mutes.— The Boston school for deaf mute children 
has not yet opened, because of some delay on the part of the City Council to 
provide suitable rooms for it. The delay is to be regretted, because the School 
Committee have the names of thirty-three children on their list who are waiting 
to enter the school, while the young ladies engaged to teach it are also waiting, 
in a position somewhat uncomfortable for them. The committee found that there 
were in Boston fifty deaf children who ought to be at school. Twenty-two of 
these are now at Northampton or at Hartford; the other twenty-eight, with five 
more from the vicinity, are on the list of the newschool. Of thirty-two of these 
children whose ages are given, thirteen are less than eight years old, and nine 
are above the average age of admission at Hartford. Fifteen of them are girls, 
and about two-thirds of all are of Irish parentage. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Livine Tuovueats. By Mrs. C. A. Means, I6mo. pp, 246, $2.00. Lee & Shepard. 


Two years since we had occasion to notice a beautiful volume of selections, 
culled by Mrs. Means, entitled, “ Golden Truths.” Last year a similar volume 
appeared, entitled, “ Words of Hope,” and now we have before us “ Living 
Thoughts, the third of the Golden Truth Series. The selections are arranged 
under the following heads: Christian Experience, The Christian Graces, Chris- 
tian Effort, and The Source of Strength, and are the best thoughts of more than 
seventy different writers ‘n prose and verse. 

It will make a deligltful Christmas gift to some friend striving to lead a higher 
Christian life. 

Tue Sunset LAND, or the Great Pacific Slope. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. 
16mo. pp. 320. Lee & Shepard. 

This volume gives the well-known author’s views of California with its mines 
and Chinese ; the Yosemite and its big trees, Utah and its Mormons, the 
desert, and its highways the continental railroads. 

Messrs. Lee and Shepard, whose new stories are as necessary to most of the 
boys as a new pair of boots about Christmas time, have just added, 

“ Boy Farmers,” By Rev. Elijah Kellogg, 18mo, $1.25, to the Elm Island 

Stories ; and the YouNG DerEcTIvE, 16mo, $1.00, to the Rosa Abbott Stories. 


Tue CaBIN ON THE Prarrig£. By Rev. C. H. Pearson, $1.25. 














PLANTING THE WILDERNESS, by J. D. McCabe, jr., $1.25, have been added 
to ‘I'wetve Nicats In THe Hunters’ Camp, by Rev. W. Barrows, D.D. 
and A THousaNnpD Mives’ WALK across Sours America, by N. H. Bishop, 
before noticed,and the four volumes are put together and called, ** The Frontier 
Series.” ‘The set is sold in a neat box for $5.00. 


The latter work has already passed through three editions, and with its compan- 
ions is worthy of most extensive circulation. 
SyNCHRONOLOGY OF THE Princrpat Events in SACRED AND PROFANE 


History, from the Creation of Man to the Present Time. Boston: 8S. Hawes, 
89 Court st. pp. 320, 8vo, 


To every student of history, this compilation is one of great value. It gives in 
carefully prepared tables the names of the successive rulers of the principal 
countries in the world with their appropriate dates; a very full record of events 
in chronological order, from the creation of man to the close of the year 1868; a 
biographical index, whereby easy reference is made to particular events, and a 
list of battles with their several dates. Those who have occasion to teach his- 
tory will find this work very useful. The chief events of the contemporaneous | 
history of all countries in all ages of the world are here seen at a glance; the 
period in which any historical person lived is found in a moment; in a word, 
the outlines of all history are here presented in one panoramic view. We 
heartily recommend the work. It can be obtained by application to the pub- 
lisher. 





History or ENGLAND from the Fall of Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth. By 
James Anthony Froude, M. A., Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. New 
York: Charles Scribner and Company. 


We have received two volumes of this handsome reprint of Froude’s History. 
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The author has given to the world an intensely interesting record of the events 


~ belonging to one of the most important periods in English history. His style is 


so clear, flowing, and attractive that the reader’s interest never wearies. His 
analyses of characters are graphic and apparently just, and his power of pictur- 
ing scenes is exercised with remarkable skill and effect. For all lovers of 
historical readings, Froude’s volumes contain treasures of enjoyment. 

ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE WorRLD. By 

Victor Meunier. Illustrated with twenty-two wood-cuts. New York: Charles 

Scribner, pp. 297. 

Mr. Meunier herein discourses in thrilling style about gorillas, bears, tigers, 
lions, giraffes, rhinoceroses, elephants, crocodiles, ostriches, and other ornamental 
creatures. We have found time for only a pleasant taste of the book, but our 
small boy, who eagerly devoured it at one meal, says emphatically, “ It’s splen- 
did !” 

Home, THe Basis or THE StaTE. By Almira Seymour. 16mo. pp. 95. A. 

Williams & Co., Boston. 

As we go to press, we receive from the fair author a copy of this little work 
published at the earnest solicitation of many friends. Miss Seymour, in addition 
to the arduous, but to her delightful, duties of the school-room, has found ample 
time for self-culture, as well as deeds of philanthropy. We heartily commend 
her volume, especially to the female teachers of our State. 


THe ELEMENTARY AND COMPLETE EXAMINER; or Candidates’ Assistant. 
Prepared to aid teachers in securing certificates from Boards of Examiners, 
and pupils in preparing themselves for promotion, teachers in selecting review 
questions in normal schools, institutes, and in all drill and class exercises, by 
Isaac Stone, A. M., Principal of Kenosha High School. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

" The object of this book is fully stated on the title-page. The author has pre- 
pared some two hundred pages of questions relating to all the branches taught in 
district and grammar schools, and to some of those taught in academies and high 
schools, These questions touch upon the most important points in each branch, 
and the author states very justly that any one who can give positively correct 
answers to all the questions here collected need not hesitate to present himself 
for examination before any Board of Examiners. All teachers who make use of 
written examinations in their schools will find this book useful. 


Tue PoLtar Wortp: A popular description of Man and Nature in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions of the Globe, by Dr. G. Hartwig. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

The popular author who has described so well for us “ The Tropical World,” 
now gives us a fine description of the frigid regions. Whatever has been ascer- 
tained in regard to their most important features from voyagers and explorers is 
laid before us in a very interesting form, The American editor has added a few 
chapters, and selected and arranged a new set of illustrations. The latter, one 
hundred and sixty in number, add materially to the value of the work. The 
publishers have given it a very attractive appearance. 
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A Greek GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, by William Henry Waddell, Professor 
of Ancient Languages in the University of Georgia. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


A very attractive little book it is, containing about a hundred pages. Nothing 
has been inserted but the essential elementary principles and paradigms, all of 
which must be thoroughly committed to memory. Many teachers of Greek have 


felt, with Professor Waddell, the need of a work of this kind, and will thank 
him for so well meeting that want. 
Tae Romance or Spanisu History. By John S. C. Abbott. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

The word “ romance” is here used, not as implying fiction, but as denoting 
what is strange and wonderful. In this sense, much in Spanish history is truly 
romantic. Its early periods, the Moorish occupancy of Spain, the discovery of 
a new world, etc., have supplied the materials for this book. It is written in Mr. 
Abbott's popular style, is exceedingly interesting, and well illustrated. 

History or Josern Bonaparte, King of Naples and Italy. By John S. C. 

Abbott. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

This adds another volume to Mr, Abbott’s popular and entertaining historical 


series. It is well adapted to all classes of readers, and gives much valuable his- 
torical information. 


Pec WorrineTon, CaristTIE JOHNSTON, and other stories. By Charles Reade. 
WreEcKED IN Port. A novel by Edmund Yates. 


These also are from the Harpers; A. Williams & Co., corner of Washington and 
School streets, are the agents for Harpers’ publications. 

ELEMENTS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. First Book in German. By E. C. F. 

Krauss, Boston: S. R. Urbino, 14 Bromfield street. 

These two works appear at the same time. The author is teacher of German 
in the Girls’ High and Normal School, Boston. He has prepared them to enable 
him to carry out in his teaching his own methods and system. The important 
points in his system are: 1. Practice must precede theory. 2. We must proceed 
from the whole toits parts. Mr. Krauss is very successful as a teacher, and those 
interested in the study of German will find his books very serviceable. 

Woman: her Rights, Wrongs, Privileges and Responsibilities. By L. P. 

Brockett, M. D., Hartford: L. Stebbins. Sold by agents only. 

The author describes the condition of woman down to the present time, showing 
the gradual improvement in her condition under the influence of Christianity, He 
devotes considerable space to the consideration of the subject of proper employ- 
ments for women, and opposes woman suffrage. The book is profusely illustrated, 
a large part of the illustrations ludicrously representing women at the hustings, 
the bar, in the senate chamber, the army, etc., etc. 


HomMaGE To THE Book. Compiled by Samuel W. Bailey. 


We have here the testimony of many eminent men to the exalted worth and 
divine origin of the Bible. In the latter part are references to its worth as a 
school-book. ‘The book is a small one, as it presents choice extracts rather than 
long arguments. It is worthy a place in every home. 
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